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less firm than Lord John Russell's: it was only differ-
ently expressed. In the first year of the Civil War an
American (Northern) cruiser had stopped an English
mail-steamer, Trent, and had taken from it two passengers
who were agents of the rebel Confederation. The British
Government demanded an apology and the restitution of
the two prisoners. The Prince Consort suggested, in place
of the paragraph making these demands, one asking for
much the same thing in inoffensive language. The Prince
Consort's paragraph was:
Her Majesty's Government, bearing in mind the friendly
relations which have long subsisted between Great Britain
and the United States, are willing to believe that the United
States naval officer who committed this aggression was not
acting in compliance with any authority from his Govern-
ment, or that if he conceived himself to be so authorized he
greatly misunderstood the instructions which he had re-
ceived.
A note in the Queen's handwriting (December i, 1861)
reads: " This draft was the last the beloved Prince ever
wrote; he was very unwell at the time, and when he
brought it in to the Queen he said,c I could hardly hold
my pen.3'* Lord John Russell, who was Secretary of
State for Foreign Affairs at the time, accepted the new
paragraph; and the American Government acceded to the
demands so tactfully expressed. The Southern deputies
were released, and the Trent crisis was solved. The example
of all this was not lost on Queen Victoria, though her
Ministers seem not to have profited by it as much as they
might. She frequently drew their attention, when draft
dispatches were submitted to her, to " passages which she
considered might have an irritating effect.33 A passage in
her Journal (July 2, 1864) shows that the Queen could be
even more explicitly critical, as when she and Lord
Clarendon (in a conversation about the Schleswig-
Holstein affair) spoke about " the deplorable tone of